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was three times instructed to sharply remonstrate with the
Japanese Foreign Office to prevent Japan taking unneutral
action which could only have ended, and was intended to
end, in the territorial disintegration of China.

In an interview which I had with Sir Claude at the time
he said :

The Japanese authorities profess to believe that the revolution
is a series of sporadic local affairs. We don't. We believe it is
developing into a national movement. We say that it is like a
river in spate ; they say it is only a little stream which can be easily
stopped.

The following statement, issued in Tokio, gives very
concisely the difference of opinion between the two
Governments :

The Japanese Government from the first considered a monarchical
system most suitable for the government of China, and on Yuan-
shi-Kai taking the reins of government the Tokio Foreign Office
believed that the trouble in China would come to an end with the
adoption of a Monarchical Government. On receiving an invita-
tion from the British Government to join in the mediation for peace
negotiations, the Japanese Government suggested that mediation
should be undertaken only on condition of the adoption of a Consti-
tutional Monarchy. The British Government, however, was of
a different opinion, and refused to agree to the condition stipulated
by the Japanese. The Japanese Government, however, was confi-
dent that Yuan-shi-Kai would strongly and absolutely insist on
a Constitutional Monarchy being established, and that the
negotiations would be brought to a successful conclusion accordingly,
without any special effort being made to direct the course of events.
Now, however, the pendulum has swung in the other direction,
and it appears that peace cannot be arrived at without establishing
a Republic. The attitude of Yuan-shi-Kai, who, it was believed,
would insist on a Monarchical Government, has now become sus-
picious, and the result of the negotiations seems to be different
from what the Japanese Government anticipated. Consequently,
the Japanese Government is much perturbed at the turn events
have taken, and is considering means for extricating itself from
the awkward position.

The failure of the Matsui and Denison missions was
undoubtedly a severe blow to Japanese diplomacy, for it
meant not only the postponement of the various conces.